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Singapore in Malaya 
BY T. E. SILCOCK 


» voseae HAS ALWAYs been partly in Malaya and 


partly outside it. For about ninety years it was the 
principal settlement of the Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The relation of those Settlements to the Feder- 
ated and Unfederated Malay States was similar to that 
which existed elsewhere in the British Empire, wherever 
a part (usually the earliest part settled) was governed 
by direct rule and a part by indirect rule. The Governor 
was in Singapore and was the head of the Civil Service. 
The Colonial territory and the protected areas were 
parts of the same operation of control, but the methods 
used were different. Moreover there were complexities 
arising from the fact that in a part of the area now 
the old Federated Malay States—an 
approximation to direct rule was tried and later aband- 


known as Malaya 


oned. The capital and centre of political development 
during this period was Kuala Lumpur. Under a com- 
mon Governor in Singapore (known as High Commis- 
sioner in relation to the Malay States) there were a 
Colonial Secretary for the Straits Settlements, and a 
Chief Secretary in Kuala Lumpur for the Federated 
Malay States. 

Thus, during the early years of the twentieth century, 
indirect rule through the Sultans appeared to be on its 
way out; but second thoughts prevailed, and indirect 
rule was built up again, partly with the object of as- 
similating the Federated and Unfederated States to one 
another. But for the Japanese Occupation, this process 
might have led to a loose Federation of all the Malay 
States and a Colony of the Straits Settlements. How 
such a system would ultimately have evolved toward 
independence is anyone’s guess. It does not appear to 
have been designed for such an evolution at all. There 
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was a vague project of handing back a series of fully 
developed Muslim monarchies to the rule of their 
Sultans; but no one could seriously have supposed that 
individual Sultans would have been able, in such small 
territories, to handle their own foreign affairs. 

It is not at all clear what was the objective, after the 
war, in splitting up the Straits Settlements. There was 
an obvious justification for uniting as much of Malaya 
as possible in a single unit—originally the Malayan 
Union—and the handing over of Province Wellesley 
and Malacca might have been justified on both ter- 
ritorial and economic grounds. But the separation of 
Penang from Singapore seems, both politically and 
economically, a peculiar decision. (We must bear in 
mind that, at the time the decision was taken, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia were still not 
doubtful 


whether the possible wishes of an independent Malaya 


effectively independent and it is at least 


carried much weight). The inclusion of Penang, first 
in the Malayan Union and then in the Federation, 
while Singapore remained separate, probably indicates 
that economic and geographic arguments carried little 
weight, while the racial balance of Malaya and the 
Singapore may have been 


strategic significance of 


the determining factors. 
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Whatever 


emerged is one in which Singapore and the 


the explanation, the situation that has 
Federation 
of Malaya are separate political entities with a com- 
mon cultural and economic framework expressed in so 
many common institutions that any complete separa- 


tion is unthinkable except to the economically illiter- 


ate. Complete separation wo indeed be a tragedy 
which has befallen the forme 


Ind »~( 


linguistic } 


comparable to that 


economy of French even the 


cultural and gave some 


meaning to the economi nsanity of that separation 
Federation of Malaya 
and Singapore has, howev one peculiarity. It is 
inhabitants of the Fed 


Malays ind is often 


The political separation of 


accepted and desired by most 
eration—by no means or the 


regarded by them as on ispects of 


freedom from colonial rul n t other hand the 


great majority of the inhabitant rapore regard 
the separation as_ provisiot I temporary, an 
accident of the end ot coloni n the long 


t 
ts 


run, cannot possibly prevail against t ous fac 
ol economics and yeog! iphi 
The problem posed by tl complex 
one, to which there dos not ) of iny e€asy Ol 


immediate solution. It can be div | into three dif- 


ferent though related probl yne racial and linguis- 
| 


tic, one economic and the 


The racial and linguistic 


tain demographic facts. In upore there ; ove! 
),000,000 Chinese out of jus 100,000 in the total 
population. In the Federat 9.750.000 
Malays, about 2,000,000 ¢ 


Indians. The inclusion of Sin re in a united Malaya 


| 0OO.000 


would give the Chinese inance in 


addition to their econon 1} it is in turn 


would make those Chines most fully 


assimilated into Malayan isingly to 


the non-Malayan Chinese for ' rt or even leader- 
ship. 


The Chinese population, howev a present 


mainly either foreign-born voting age 


Under present citizenship la 


others that 
could reasonably be applied) the 


Mala n a united 
j 


Malaya would still slightly predominate; it was there- 


fore natural that their wishes should be consulted. and 


natural that they should seek a for of political 


organization which would make it less likely that they 


would rapidly pass under the control of a consciously 


separate Chinese majority 


Continued political separation of Singapore can 


help in the creation of a united nation within the 


Federation. The number of Chinese in the whole 


population will remain lower than the number of 
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Malays, after the foreign-born Chinese have 


ceased to be statistically important. For it is important 


even 


to recognize that the predicted increasing influence 
of the Chinese will not be due primarily to a higher 
rate of reproduction; the rate is higher but not signifi- 
cantly so. The influence of the Chinese will increase 
because among the Chinese there are now fewer old 
people and also fewer middle-aged people who are 
Malayans. For the 


old people among the Chinese 


belong to an immigrant generation the majority of 
whom returned to China, and the middle-aged belong 
to a generation the majority of whom intended to 
return to China but were prevented from doing so 
by the long war and the revolution. Many of the latter 
made no effort to learn Malay or English, or to treat 
Malaya as their own country. No reasonable citizenship 


law could have accepted them, at least without a 


post-war period of assimilation. 

But these generations are passing and a younger, 
Malayan-born, generation of Chinese is growing up 
which must be accepted as Malayan and which is 
approximately the same size as the corresponding 


Malays. To 


necessary that the educational system must 


generation of avoid racial strife it is 
obviously 
be designed to enable these Chinese to feel that their 
Malayan heritage is more important than their Chinese 
origin—to feel that a Malay who is a fellow citizen 
of their country is someone whose interest they will 
unhesitatingly prefer to that of a Chinese of the same 
origin but of different nationality. The design of such 
has been a matter of 


an educational system creat 


difficulty and is not even yet completed in the sense that 
any pattern is accepted without question. The absorp- 
tion process must be exceptionally thorough to offset 
the very strong ties of an overseas Chinese culture 
which binds even many of the locally born overseas 
Chinese to others who are not locally born, and binds 
these in turn to other overseas Chinese in the region, 


Nevertheless, 


the absorption process has to keep within 


and to China. although it must be 
thorough, 
the limits of what will be accepted (perhaps under 
some protest) by the older Chinese themselves who 
mostly recognize by now the need to build a united 
nation 
Clearly the 


proceed within the Federation if there is a period 


process of nation-building can only 
of Malay political control, and if during this period 
the control is exercised with tact and a genuine desire 
to achieve unity. If the period of Malay control were 
likely to be very short, every doubt of the Chinese 
community would tend to be regarded as a deliberate 
delaying tactic designed to achieve ultimate Chinese 
control. The present Constitution gives a chance that 
within the 


the majority of the Chinese Federation 
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itself will support the building up of a united Malayan 
nation and will work for that end. 

This, however, raises a very important problem for 
the population of Singapore; it is predominantly 
Chinese and the demographic structure of the Chinese 
community there is similar to that of the Federation 
with a relatively small number of old people and a 
proportion of the middle-aged as involuntary settlers 
whose adhesion to Singapore is the result of external 
circumstances. Moreover, the very high proportion of 
traders in the population of Singapore probably ac- 
centuates this tendency to remain unattached, for 
traders tend to have abundant contacts in other coun- 
tries and many of the Chinese traders have hitherto 
taken little interest in political affairs. 

The older generation of Chinese are interested in the 
combined company of Singapore and the Federation 
and regard its continuance as normal and any attempt 
to disrupt it as an instance of racial fanaticism. The 
younger generation, who are more politically conscious, 
see the union of Singapore with the Federation as a 
necessary prelude to full independence. 

There is therefore an almost universal desire to 
achieve unity with the Federation and a recognition 
that in many ways the Federation is the stronger of 
the two political units, so that unity cannot be attained 
on Singapore’s terms. On the other hand, it is extreme- 
ly difficult for Singapore’s population, which has had 
very little political experience, to understand the 
political problems of the larger northern neighbor, and 
any political leaders who wish to achieve union at some 
future date will have the very difficult task of persuad- 
ing the bulk of the population to accept policies which 
will make integration possible but will seem unreason- 
able within a separate political unit. One example is the 
educational pattern. A large proportion of the middle- 
received some Chinese education and 


aged Chinese 


wish their children to have at least some Chinese 
education themselves, though no doubt they vary con- 
siderably in the extent to which they want this educa- 
tion supplemented or even replaced by education in 
English. For union with the Federation, however, it 
is essential to have education in Malay, at least to a 
sufficient extent to make integration through Malay as 
the national language a_ possibility. Education in 
Malay, however, tends to conflict with both economic 
interest and racial pride, within a _ predominantly 
Chinese city conducting its business largely in English. 
There are other problems of building a united nation 
which will be considered later but the problem is 
clearly one which calls for both leadership and finesse, 
not only in Singapore, but in the Federation itself. 
Recent events have demonstrated that it is impos- 


sible to gain control of the machinery of government 
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in Singapore without making some concession to 


Chinese political ideology. On the other hand, any 
excessive concession to Chinese racial feelings under- 
mines, both directly and indirectly, the possibility of 
union with the Federation, which all parties regard as 
an economic and political necessity. It undermines it 


directly by stimulating Malay racial feelings, which 
cannot be allowed to get out of hand in the Federation 
if the policy of nation building under Malay leader- 
ship is to have a chance of success. It undermines 
it indirectly by making impossible the educational, 
linguistic and economic policies which are essential 
if the union is to be achieved, for it is extremely unlikely 
that leaders with a predominantly Chinese outlook 
would be able to see the need for these measures. 
The British Government, and still more the local 
unofficial British community, has for decades condi- 
tioned the English-educated population to be uninter- 
ested in politics. During the last five years a small 
offset 


but this attempt has not been based on any apprecia- 


attempt has been made to this conditioning, 
tion of the long-run political needs of Malaya, but 
only on the importance of preserving the way of life 
of the English-educated 


itself. It is extremely doubtful whether any section 


section of the population 
of the population which is not English-educated will 
throw up an appreciable number of leaders who will 
have an understanding of the Malay point of view. 
Certainly the leaders in the new People’s Action Party 
Government are nearly all English-educated. An oc- 
casional Chinese-educated Chinese whose knowledge of 
Malay is sufficient to read Malay newspapers and 
use Malay freely as a medium of political com- 
munication, may be able to see the difficulties more 
clearly than any English-educated leader could; but 
the number of Chinese educated in Malay to this level 
is minute while the number of those who have had 
contact with Malay intellectuals through the medium 
of English is much larger. It is, however, bound to be 
extremely difficult for the English-educated (who are 
likely to be a majority of those who understand how 
unity can be achieved) to retain control of the political 
machinery and keep racial feelings in abeyance within 
a politically uneducated population. 

It will clearly be necessary for Singapore leaders 
and Federation leaders to understand one another's 
problems and to use tact and finesse in public utter- 
ances which might accentuate the racial feelings that 
all leaders will have to try to control. To its credit, the 
Malayan press seems in general very well aware of the 
dangers of stirring up racial feelings and does not 
usually try to raise its revenues by stimulating racial 
rivalry. Yet it is unreasonable to hope that politicians 
can be prevented from using racial feelings to further 
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their own ends, at least when they are in opposition, and 
Malaya will be fortunate if the newspapers continue 
on the whole to report racially intolerant and inflam- 
matory utterances in a temperate and moderate spirit 

Although the press appears to be well aware of the 
dangers of racial fanaticism, it does not appear suf- 
ficiently to recognize the need for finesse by political 
leaders, and the need to handle with extreme care and 
sympathy the reporting of speeches which are designed 

i. 


to educate one section of a politically 1 informed elec- 


torate without inflaming the feelings of another section 


Phrases which make some concession to existing Malay 


feelings against the Chinese or the Europeans, but which 


are clearly designed to lead people to accept the as- 


similation of Chinese who are willing to be assimilated. 
or the continuance in business of Europeans who accept 
the facts of Malayan independence, should not normal- 


ly be reported in the Chinese or English Press as if 
they were intended as racial attacks to be deplored. The 
leaders concerned cannot possibly expect to compete 
with aggressive and intolerant communal leaders if their 


vernacular speeches do not make some concession to 


prevailing feelings, although at the same time trying to 


educate their listeners in the political facts of lif 


] 


Broadly we may say that the political problem in its 


racial and linguistic aspects is one of producing and 
sustaining the leadership both in Singapore and the 
Federation which will be able to educate the electorate 
in what needs to be done to secure Malayan unity—and 
not only producing it but enabling it to retain powe! 
in both territories while preserving sufficient contact for 
each group of leaders to avoid accentuating the prob 
lems of the other 

We may consider next the economic aspect of the 
Federation of Malaya 


which includes 


problem of Singapore and _ thi 
Malaya is in one sense a united economy 
both the Federation and Singapore. There is a common 
currency, a common banking system and a very large 
number of businesses with branches in both territories. 


usually with the headquarters in Singapore. On _ the 


other hand, Singapore since its foundation has had the 
traditions of a free entrepot port which attracted trade 
commercial 


from all over the world, making it the 


center of an area extending far beyond Malaya. Even 
during the period of full colonial rule there was a tariff 
barrier between Singapore and the present territory of 
the Federation and it is not at all unreasonable that this 
tariff should be changed in the interests of the Federa- 
tion as a separate political unit, now that the Federa- 
tion is independent. The problem is essentially one of 
deciding whether there are real conflicts of economic 
interest between the Federation and Singapore and, if 


so, whether it is possible to deal with these in a way 


f 


that does not prejudice the chances of ultimate inte- 
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gration or the long-run interests of either territory. 


The basic divergence of interest between the 
Federation and Singapore is not so much a conflict 
between an entrepot port and a_primary-producing 
area. as a conflict between an area of fairly rapid and 
advanced economic development and one in which 
large sections have remained very backward. So far 
as the entrepot trade of Singapore is concerned, it is 
of course desirable, for Malaya that this trade, which 
brings in revenue from all over Southeast Asia, should 
be maintained. The Federation may try to capture 
some of the industrialization which could take place 
most profitably in relation to Singapore’s entrepot 
trade. (This is in fact happening in some branches 
of industry already.) This is a situation which can 
hardly be avoided as long as the revenue from Sing- 
apore industry remains in a separate political unit 
and the opportunities for industrial employment of the 
bulk of the Malay population in Singapore industry 
are restricted by clan and family barriers, as well as 
lack of education and linguistic difficulties. We must, 
however, look deeper into the conflict if we are to 
find ways in which the expansion of industry in 
Singapore could fully benefit the whole of Malaya. 

It is a common phenomenon in the under-developed 
countries that such economic development as exists is 


highly 


economy 


concentrated in very limited sectors of the 
he reason for this is still a matter of con- 
troversy, some economists holding that this is simply 
a normal characteristic of economic development any- 
where while others emphasize certain special features 
which make the differences more marked within the 
under-developed countries than elsewhere. Two special 
features of economic development in under-developed 
countries, however, deserve special mention one 
relating to population increase and the other to the 
growth of capital. The control of deaths from famines 
and epidemics is a fairly early feature of contacts 
with more developed countries and this tends to a 
rapid growth of population throughout the whole area 
of an under-developed country, so that a rapid rate of 
economic growth is necessary to prevent the standard 
of living from declining. This does not in itself tend to 
restricted areas, but it 


takes 


concentrate development in 
means that if any concentration place, the 
resources for development in the more backward parts 
of the country tend to be inadequate to achieve any 
major change in the standards of living. 

rhe form which the growth of capital takes prob- 
ably accentuates the concentration of economic devel- 
opment in restricted areas. There is often, in the early 
stages of development, an inflow of capital greatly 

. 


in excess of the need for the importation of capital 


Chis capital is used to hire local labor and 
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buy local materials for the construction of capital 
assets belonging to foreigners, and to pay for them 
technically 
possible for this process to be accompanied by an 


by imported consumption goods. It is 


equivalent (or greater) growth of local savings invested 


in local capital equipment, but this rarely happens since 
the expansion of the supply of imported goods under- 
mines many of the businesses and crafts in which local 
funds would be likely to be invested. Moreover, it is 
easy for local capitalists to invest their money in get- 
ting the relatively unsophisticated local population into 
debt, so as to secure a regular supply of the new goods 
required for export. The use of local capital in pay- 
ing for the marriages or meeting the seasonal crises of 
peasant populations should not be regarded primarily 
as an example of hopeless thriftlessness of the country 
people, or of exploitation by unscrupulous monopolists, 
but as one of the normal features of economic develop- 
ment, where traditional local economies are disrupt- 
ed by the impacts of international commerce. In these 
conditions a small group of local owners of capital 
will normally use it in meeting consumption obliga- 
tions of others so as to build up their own power and 
influence, rather than in building up unfamiliar fixed 
capital equipment. 

It is not suggested that this situation is exception- 
ally bad in Malaya. In large parts of Asia and Africa 
it is very much worse. The reason is that in Malaya, 
the possibility of developing a very adequate transport 
system out of tin-mining revenues and of opening up 
large new areas which were virtually useless before 
malaria was brought under control, has given a chance 
of rapid improvement in the rural areas. The improve- 
ment that has actually taken place in Malaya has 
mitigated the effects of concentration, such as have 
been apparent in countries like India and Pakistan. 

When a country in which development has beer 
concentrated in this way achieves self-government, a 
great deal depends on which groups in the population 
succeed in capturing power. American theory in this 
matter appears to assume as a matter of course that 
if democracy is genuine, the aggressive business groups, 
with an interest in modern technology and education, 
will control the state. This theory is not often explicit- 
ly stated, but it is implicit in: the whole corpus of doc- 
trine that regards colonialism as the chief obstacle to 
economic development. So far as there is a British 
theory, it would appear to be that the English-educated 
politicians and English-educated bureaucrats will retain 
control and maintain essential continuity, but will be 
in a better position than a paternalistic colonial 
bureaucracy to introduce such social reforms as might 
remedy the unfortunate tendency of the less educated 
colonial peoples to behave unlike Englishmen. Since 
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behaving unlike Englishmen is (under this theory) 
one of the principal obstacles to economic develop- 
ment, this will help to solve the problem. Improved 
communication and improved public spirit will make 
an honest trade unionism possible, and greater popular 
demand for education will strengthen the integrity and 
devotion to duty of the bureaucracy, which will carry 
on the process of transforming the attitudes that are 
inimical to economic progress. 

In fact, it is by no means certain that if the newly 
self-governing state is controlled by its own wealthy 
men—through the influence of an efficient electoral 
machine or press support—these men will necessarily 
favor aggressive economic development. The conserv- 
ation of economic power against the forces of change 
is at least as likely a motive as the creation of in- 
creased opportunities for wealth in an under-developed 
country, whether under colonial rule or not; even the 
maintenance of disparities of wealth may be important 
in an economy where abundant domestic and other 
personal service has been traditional. 

Provided the forms of political democracy are pre- 
served—and there are no sanctions to preserve them 
once power has been handed over, particularly if the 
handing over is done in response to outside pressures 
rather than to a really strong and democratic national- 
ist movement—the people who will wield power will 
be those who can appeal to the most numerous section 
of the population, namely the population of the under- 
developed rural areas, Now it will demand an unusual 
set of circumstances for the politicians who gain this 
support to be also those who can initiate the changes 
and disturbing) that will lead to 
economic development. Even if what was needed was 


(often painful 


as simple as the transformation of the behavior of 
the local population into something more like English 
behavior, it would be most 
English-educated section of the population would be 
both able and willing to undertake the task. In fact, 
what is needed is something much ‘more creative and 
demanding. 

Whether the right kind of democratic leaders will 
emerge or not, it seems certain that the development 


improbable that the 


of self-government must lead to some diversion of the 
wealth of the more developed areas to the improve- 
ment of rural productivity and welfare. This has hap- 
pened in most of the new nations, though one may 
doubt whether the best methods of using wealth to 
promote rural welfare have yet been found. 

In Malaya the separation of Singapore from the 
Federation greatly aggravates the difficulty of pro- 
moting an acceptable pattern of economic develop- 
ment, for this separation means that revenue has to 
be transferred between one political area and another. 
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The International Bank Missior Malaya 


when self-government seemed ill far away 


reporting 

recom- 
mended a common market for Singapor« industries 
and a revenue contribution by Singapore to help 
finance the Federation’s development—a sensible sug- 


gestion in the abstract, but 


one which seems unlikely 


to be implemented between two sovereign states Yet 
it is difficult to see how polit | union can be brought 
about unless this is done ederation 


is busy giving tariff protect transfer 


industries from Singapore From a 


pan-Malayan point of wasteful 


of wealth that might be used tl idvantage of the 


whole It also aggravate between 
the two 

Can it be expected tnat ( ers ‘ I ve in 
Singapore with the power to I ypulation 
to forego development whi depres- 


sion of its own teeming popu tandards 


for the improvement of the w e of iy peasants 
who will not accept them inte ‘ 
leaders in the Federation 

apore which could be produce 

The problem is crucial and 

will deserve well of Malaya’ 

On both sides a leadership h lrea leveloped 
which is trying to resist comm pressure but the 
economic dangers are newer and les ir. In 1946 
the Malayan Democratic Union refused t limit that 
there was any genuine Malay common 
Malayan nationality, while most meml f the United 
Malays’ National Organizatior 


admit that any non-Malay 


[ efused to 

M il iyans.”’ 
Leadership of a very high orde1 ie a long way 
towards solving this problem. It there 
was no practicable way of sending all th nese to 
China or of getting the Malay without 
any change in their education o1 


| 


The next step to nationhood 


would 
cannot hye away, 
of the China 

without 
wel The 


Federation attitude that it does not need Singapore, like 


| ittemp t transter Sing 


the recognition that Singapor 
with all its problems, into the middl 
Sea, nor yet absorbed into the Federation 
major changes in the balance of economi 
Singapore's attitude that 
apore’s wealth to the Federat racial 
intolerance, may yet prove to b the groping 
and emotional attitudes of } ation to a new 
problem. 

ispects ol th 


Yet beyond the cultural and economi r. 


separation of Singapore from the Federation there 
] None ol 


the small nations of Southeast Asia are likely to retain 


is a further problem of region relations 


together to 


their independence if they cannot worl 
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tackle their common needs and common problems. In 
a sense, however, the relation between the Federa- 
tion and Singapore is an instance of conflict between 
two rural regional attitudes. Possibly a harmonious 
solution of Malaya’s own problems can only be 
achieved by a successful integration of these two at- 
titudes, which could equally benefit the whole South- 

east Asia region. 
[here are, in addition to the political needs of a 
ip of relatively weak countries newly released from 
Colonial 


forces, not related closely but both operating through- 


control by different powers, two uniting 
out the whole region: first, the half-submerged ancient 
Indian culture that appears in dance, song, ceremonial 
and shadow-play, mingled with more divisive influences 
of religion, language and political structure; second, 
the close business, clan and family links of the over- 
seas-Chinese trading community, which survives as a 
whether governments like 


regionally cohesive force. 


it or not, and partly in rivalry to, partly preying on, 

the Western economic pattern that has bound different 

parts of the region to different European markets. 
Cultural links with 


sized in the Federation of Malaya, and more recently 


Indonesia have been empha- 


in Singapore also. Such links at present are far more 
familiar to the Malay aristocracy and intelligentsia in 
Kuala Lumpur than to any of the Malayan Chinese. 
Singapore 


focus of the overseas Chinese 


however, is unquestionably the center and 
trading community. 
Chis is a community which probably attaches almost as 
much importance to its international connections in 
the region as to its links with China; certainly its ties 
to Malaya as such are at present weaker. The problem 
posed by this regional pattern has no simple solution. 


If the 


nesia, the cultural emphasis may tend to be exclusive 


Malay link in the region is chiefly with Indo- 


and hostile te Chinese economic participation. The 
Chinese links are with other Southeast Asian Chinese 
and tend to be stronger the less these other Chinese are 
assimilated to their governments. No doubt it is in 
Malaya’s interest that the Chinese in Malaya should be 
Malayans first 
certainly not in Malaya’s interest to lose the regional 


and Chinese only second; but it is 
conesion and business links of its Chinese population. 


Any solution of the problem must certainly take 


int of the fear which is felt by many governments 
indigenous peoples of Southeast Asia about the 

Chinese in their midst. For this powerful 
economic and cultural group is felt to be not only an 
economic but a potential political threat, as an agent 
of a resurgent China. Nor is this fear allayed by pro- 
paganda, in Nanyang University and elsewhere, that 
the overseas Chinese are the future masters of South- 


Asia. In some degree, and perhaps especially since 
g | | | 
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the Communist revolution in China, the culture of the 
overseas Chinese has become something distinguishable 
from that of China. If this tendency were to continue, 
it would become easier—though still difficult—for a 
cultural and political assimilation to take place, which 
would turn to Malaya’s advantage both the cultural 
forces that could give leadership in regional activities. 
Some of the activities of the Singapore Government 
are certainly encouraging such tendencies, even though 
its left-wing politics, as such, may tend to weaken any 
tendency toward dissociation from China itself. The 
trends are still confused and uncertain, but there are 
hopeful possibilities, 

Perhaps the necessary change in cultural attitudes, 
both among Malayan Chinese and in the Federation 
of Malaya, will prove impossible unless there is a 
dramatic split in the People’s Action Party between 
the neutralists and the pro-Communists. This at the 
moment seems unlikely because of the interest of the 
pro-Communists in achieving merger and the interest 
of the neutralist, democratic leadership in preventing 
any division. Accordingly, it is very much to be hoped 
that a sufficient change in attitudes, on both sides of 
the frontier, will be achieved without a split. For a 
solution of the problem of Malaya’s ties with its neigh- 
bours will be 


nationhood. 


an important step towards achieving 


It is not difficult to envisage extreme solutions of 
the problem. The Malays can draw attention to the 
armed forces under the Federation of Malaya’s com- 
mand, the impossibility of any defence of Singapore, 
and the desirability of imposing a Malay Sultan, with 
or without the consent of the Chinese, who could then 
be disfranchised, and either leave Singapore to the 
Malays or stay as aliens to trade there. Such a policy 
may serve as a pipe dream in a Malay village, but 
anyone who might conceivably try to implement it 
must realize that it could not be achieved without 
utterly ruining the economy of both Singapore and 


the Federation. 


Such talk by minorities naturally stimulates equiva- 
lent extremism among some of the overseas Chinese. 
With the final departure of the Europeans the weak 
and corruptible governments of Southeast Asia will, 
they say, be no match for the thrifty, cohesive, hard- 
working, and fertile, Chinese community that has 
largely created and already controls the economy of 
the whole region; these future masters of Southeast Asia 
have only to retain their identity and await their op- 
portunity. Singapore is the only country which they 
can at present control. But they have no cause to fear, 
and no need to assimilate themselves to the weaker 
communities around them. 
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This, of course, is talk from the lunatic fringe. A 
community of some ten million, however hard-working 
and relatively prosperous, is hardly likely to dominate 
170 million Southeast Asians with strong and grow- 
ing national traditions. But neither are they going to 
become disenfranchised gypsies with no fixed abode. 
Generally speaking they are materially better off as 
they are than they could be as the agents of an ex- 
pansionist China. It would not, however, take very 
much persecution to make them look to the North 
rather than to their own resources. 


The current situation is one in which a complete 
merger would upset the political balance between the 
races and aggravate, rather than remedy, existing ten- 
sions. But complete separation, with the Federation 
of Malaya making strenuous efforts to ruin Singapore’s 
violence and 


industries, and unrest spreading from 


Singapore to the Federation of Malaya, would be 
almost equally harmful. A coordinated industrial pro- 
gram, with due recognition of the Federation of 
Malaya’s greater economic and political bargaining 
power, is one obvious necessity. Fiscal arrangements, 
by which Singapore could help Malaya’s development 
are also desirable. At all costs the common currency 
should be maintained, with the Bank Negara playing 
increasingly a coordinating financial role. The federal 
structure of the University should also be preserved. 

These are moderate steps which would make con- 
tinued separation possible without crippling the econ- 
omy. They would help to create a pan-Malayan ap- 
proach based not on the status quo, but on the new 
political situation. They would build no irrevocable 


barrier against an ultimate merger, after the slow pro- 


cesses of political integration had removed the dangers 
that an immediate merger would cause 
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Recent Developments in Japan's 
Socialist Movement (I) 


BY DAVID C. S. SISSONS 


INCEPTION at the turn of the 


_ ITS t ti 
schism has constantly beset the 


century 
Japanese socialist 
The recent exodus of its right-wing faction, 
headed by Mr. Nishio, marked the fifth split since 
1945.' The 16th Regular Convention of the Socialist 


Party? which assembled on September 12, 1959 had 


movement 


been preceded by almost a year ol quarrelling among 


the various factions of the Party. At the Convention 
the extreme left factions supported by So/ 


Nishio, the 


prope ysed 


leader of 


a motion for the expulsion of M1 


the extreme right faction ind champion of the 
“people ’s party” theory Sol », the larger of the two 
rival national trade union confederations, comprises 


some 3.5 million of Japan’s 8 million organized workers, 
and at the time of the split about three-q iarters of the 
trade unionists who were members of the Party were 


from Sohyo unions.) The principal charges were: that 
Nishio was publicly critical of the Party's vital campaign 
against the revision of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty; 
that he countenanced Japanese rearmament; that in 
defiance of the Party’s policy of “one China’ he was 
vivines his support to pro- Taiwan organizations that 
he had misled the Party into negotiating with the 
Government over the Police Duties Bill; that he was 
forming Party Branches with the object of subverting 
the fundamental character of the Party; and that he 


was working with the capitalists to establish rival 
unions in enterprises unionized by Sohyo. The sub- 
version issue was put succ inctly by one of his oppon- 


Nishio had been known 


to say that what mattered today was not 


ents in the ensuing debat 
whether a 


man was a capitalist or a socialist but whether he 


1 These splits were: (i) January 1948—16 MPs 
rivalries among the right wing ii) July 1948—14 MPs 
January-April 1950 (complete split 


October 1952-October 1955 


pe rsonal 


(left deviation (iii) 
into left, right, and center iv 
(complete left-right split 

2 This is the literal translation of the Japanese name 
of the Party, Shakaito. The official English translation used 
by the Party is Social Democratic Party of Japan. This is 
another example of the compromises which made the func- 
tioning of the Party possible the argument as to whether 
the Party was Socialist or Social Democrat was resolved by 
letting the Left choose the Japanese title and letting the 
Right mistranslate it. The name of Mr. Nishio’s new party 


is the Japanese Democratic Socialist Party 


Mr. Sissons is an Australian political scientist now working in 
Tokyo on a study of Japanese socialism. He is co-author, with 


Norman Harper, of Australia and the United Nations 
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believed in communism or democracy; in a Socialist 
Party, said his protagonist, this could never be ad- 
mitted. 

When the Convention by a straight left-wing versus 
right-wing vote referred the charges to the Party’s 
standing Discipline Committee, the Nishio group staged 
a walk-out and Nishio threatened to form a new party. 
Immediately after this, Zenro (a rival, trade-union con- 
federation numbering some 800,000 and the traditional 
and firm electoral base of the Nishio group) announced 
the dissaffiliation of its constituent unions from the 
Party.* 

The Disciplinary Committee (whose membership 
closely reflected the factional composition of the Con- 
vention) found Nishio guilty of the first three charges 
and recommended that, for this and for his threat to 
form a new party, he should be severely reprimanded. 


October 17 and 
Nishio 


The Convention reconvened on 


endorsed this recommendation whereupon 
made good his threat and seceded. 

Severe reprimand was regarded as too strong by the 
right-wing Kawakami faction which, as junior part- 
ner in alliance with the faction led by Mosaburo Suzuki 
the Party’s leader), had shared the leadership since 
the reuniting of the Party in 1955. Accordingly it 
refused to nominate members for the Executive. Sohyo 
and the extreme leftists did likewise, regarding the 
decision as too weak. The Suzuki group (comprising 


about a third of the Convention delegates) has thus 
been left to carry on alone as little more than a “care- 


taker 


The uncertain but vital 


eovernment.” 

factor, both during and 
after the Convention, was the extent to which Nishio 
would be followed by the Kawakami faction which 
together with the Nishio faction constituted the old 
Right Wing Socialist 
sentially to the same ideology. In the earlier stages of 
itself 
with the Nishio group but as it became evident that 


Party? and which adheres es- 
the Convention the Kawakami group aligned 


Nishio was resolved on secession, the Kawakami leaders 








3 Mr. Sata. Asahi, September 13, 1957 (evening edition). 
All newspaper references in this article are, unless otherwise 
stated, to the vernacular edition. In this connection the writer 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the staff of the 
Press Index and Cuttings section of the Tokyo University 
Law Library. 

+ Asahi, September 17, 1959. 

5 1951-1955. 
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swung around, just managing to carry their almost 
evenly divided rank and file with them. Kawakami has 
justified his decision in terms of the paramount need 
to preserve the Japanese Constitution against amend- 
ment by the Kishi government. The only safeguard 
against this is a solid block of one third of the seats 
in either House of the Diet—a fraction which the 
united Socialist Party was just able to hold.6 When 
Mr. Nishio left the Party, he was followed by his own 





faction of 24 MPs together with a group of 5 “middle- 
right” and 3 Kawakami “rebel” MPs. By the time of 
writing (March 3rd) a further 30 Kawakami MPs, 
including the former Socialist Prime Minister, Mr. 
Katayama) had joined Nishio (leaving about 35 
Kawakami “loyalists” still in the Socialist Party). These 
became formally organized on January 24 into a new 
party, the Japanese Democratic Socialist Party. The 
relative strengths of the parties in Diet now are ac- 
cordingly: for the House of Representatives (total) 
167. Liberal Democrats 288, Socialists 128, Democratic 
Socialists 37; for the House of Councillors (total) 250, 
Liberal Democrats 136, Socialists 68, Democratic 
Socialists 16. 

The most common explanation of the lines of 
cleavage in the Kawakami group and _ the leisurely 
tempo at which cleavage proceeded, is in terms of 
electoral backing. The Nishio group depends primar- 
ily on the Zenro vote over which it has firm control. 
The Kawakami MPs, to a greater degree than the 
other factions, depend on the non-union vote. For them 
a correct appraisal of opinion in their constituencies was 
vital. This arduous task of ascertaining the opinion 
of an unorganized mass was made doubly difficult by 
the fact that many of the electors themselves were 
waiting to see how the new party fared in action, 
before committing themselves. 

The argument to be developed in this article may 
be summarized as follows. The reuniting of the left- 
wing and right-wing socialist parties in 1955 was at 
best a hard-won compromise; the present platform of 
the Socialist Party, as the seal to that compromise, 
contains many ambiguities and many points which 
the respective factions regarded as heresies, The sub- 
sequent failure of the Party to expand produced a 
search for scapegoats and intensified doctrinal disputes 
which developed beyond the control of the established 
leadership. It was at this juncture that the Govern- 
ment embarked on policies (the enactment of the Police 
Duties Bill and the revision of the Security Treaty) 
which brought to the forefront questions which had 
always been at issue between the factions, namely, the 
role of the Diet, and defense and foreign policy. Con- 





: 6 Asahi, October 16, 1959. 
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temporaneously Nishio’s acquittal in the Showa Denko 
case inspired the Right to attempt to regain their 
former ascendancy and the Left to launch a preventive 
attack. Independently, trends also developed in the 
industrial sphere conducive to a move to the left by 


Sohyo. To a certain degree the causes of the present 
schism may be traced back to the nature of the merger 
effected between the separated left-wing and _ right- 
wing socialist parties in 1955. This was largely the 
product of external circumstances: negotiations for 
merger began as the Yoshida regime began to totter 
and as socialist gains at each succeeding election made 
the attainment of office a possibility in the not too 
distant future—for a united Party. The initiative came 
from the Suzuki and Kawakami factions who were 
inspired by the prospect of forming a cabinet. There 
was less enthusiasm among the other factions: the left- 
wing would accept the platform only with an accom- 
panying resolution calling for its improvement, while 
at the final meeting of the right wing hostile criticism 
of the platform continued into the early hours.’ The 
chief points of conflict were: the fundamental character 
of the Party; the nature of the Socialist Revolution; 
relations with the Japanese Communist Party; and 
foreign policy. 

Despite attacks on the class-party theory by Nishio 


~ 


and his supporters* this point was settled in favour of 
the left wing, for the platform (despite its somewhat 
equivocal description of the Party as “a class, mass, 
party”) follows the old left-wing platform in attribut- 
ing to the working class alone the historic mission of 
realizing socialism. Thus, while the working class is 
considered “the nucleus of the Party,” the other mem- 
bers (farmers, fishermen, owners of medium and 
small enterprises, the intelligentsia and others) have 
only a supporting role as “joint sufferers from the evils 
of capitalism.”® Despite the considerable concession by 
the Right which this involved, it was attacked from 
the outset by the extreme Left (for example by Pro- 
fessor Sakisaka)'® for failing to make clear that mem- 
bers from this wider group were welcome in spite of 
their class origin, and only on condition that each 
came as a socialist, strictu sensu, and not as a repres- 
entative of his class. 

As regards the nature of the Socialist Revolution, 
the concessions were made by the Left. The principal 





7 Ibid., October 13, 1959. 

8 See for example the article by Nishio reported in 
Yomiuri, May 9, 1954. For a convenient statement of the 
Right Wing’s policies at the time of the merger, see the 
Draft Platform published in the Asahi, May 8, 1955. 

9 Platform, Section, a.27. (cf. Left Wing Socialist Party 
Platform, Section III. 1). 

10 Shakaishugi, No. 51, October 1955. 
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point at issue here was the mea! to be ed to ettect 
the transformation from capitalism to socialism and 
to preserve it against reactior Although the left-wing 
platform had stated that the socialist revolution would 
be peaceful and accomplished by means of a parlia- 
mentary majority, it also said that tl vould occu! 
when the ruling classes confronted b litical and 
economic confusion, the increas mise! o! the masses 
and the discontent of the ddle-ciass¢ lost the 
capacity and the confidence to govern conditions, 
it pointed out might be t esult ol Val It also 
contained a passage whicl ested I omewhere 
in the process resort would | had to a eneral strike 
The parliamentary mayor to be ed o reform 
the Constitution, the judi educatior ind mass- 
ommunications media, i er to make them con- 
form to SO ialism Wher I { a ne were 
excluded in the 1955 plation Sah ka ke of the 
denial of the class-strugele ar { the ta e to dis 
tinguish between a mere t the ( and the 
Socialist Revolution 

It is noteworthy that t ince ol ne extreme 
left-wing and the Sohyo lea vhicl ched off the 
movement against Nishio | its ima ration (in 
October 1958) with an article by Sa ika entitled 
“A Propet Platform and P ( () i itlor i! 
which he deplored the 19 erger and the loss of 
revolutionary spirit whicl | e wrote 


The coming Socialist Rev t n fay peaceful 
revolution but it must not be forgotten that it i volution 
the zenith of the class-strug n which political force 
under the leadership of the working-class completely wrests 


power from the ruling classe monopolist 


bourgeoisie. A peaceful revolution d not f revolution 
of negotiation In the struggle in which pow is finally 
wrested from the ruling cla there can be no methods 
which do not contemplate some type of for It howeve! 
a socialist revolution brought about by s | force at the 
centre of which is the organize power of tl working 
class and which combines the organized pow f the farmers 
and other small businesses 

The Socialist Revolutior ( ul vould — be 
achieved by organizing an percent 
of the nation. A strike of transpe ind com 
munications workers alone v 1 cripple politics and 
the economy. ' 

This article was in part a » an ! Let the 
Executive Establish the Independence of the Party” 


written by Nishio in_ the Nishio had 


called on the Party’s execut overcome the ambig- 
11 Left Wing Socialist Part Platforr sect 1.4 and 
1.3 
12 Shakaishugi, loc. cit 
13 Ibid., No. 88, December 58 
14. Gekkan Shakaito, No. 16, September 1958 
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uities of the platform by interpreting them in accord- 
ance with reality and demanded a Party free from 
trade union domination. The latter has been one of 
his censtant slogans during the present controversy. 
Che article postulated a hypothetical situation which 
every reader knew corresponded closely with the cir- 
Sohyo in 1957 had forced the 


Party to jettison its alternative draft national budget. 


cumstances in which 


It was necessary, the article argued, for the Party to 


attain office. With this object it should draw up for the 


electorate its alternative to the Government’s budget. 


If it found that it could not meet all the wage demands 
of the public employees’ unions, it should not yield to 


pressure. The alternative budget would be a 


ther | 


practical compromise with which public opinion could 
iwree and which would give the unions more than 


the Government’s budget would. 


he question is not whether there should or should not be 
pressure but whether under such pressure the Party will lose 
ts independence. Sohyo, Zenro, and other supporting bodies 


naturally make 


replying take a broad view from the 


demands on the Party. The latter should 
standpoint of the 
whole nation using its independent judgment There are 
tim when it is in the interests of the workers to restrain 


the excesses of the unions 


Although 


he past without arousing wide interest, now 


Sakisaka had written similar articles in 
because 
of the significant alignment of forces behind him 
the “Sakisaka thesis” became a by-word in the vigorous 


Nishio 


theory was an out- 


controversy that followed. The rejoinder of the 
yroup was that the class-party 


moded Marxist survival from the nineteenth century. 


Moreo Japan was peculiar in its high proportion 
of sn businesses. The Party could achieve nothing 
without the electoral support of this middle stratum. 
It n embrace policies based on the welfare of a 
com nity wider than the working-class and become 
1 people’s party. Socialism, which in its initial stages 


had been destructive of everything, was now required 
to b onstructive. It must act through the Diet and 
democracy, which meant politics by per- 

his difference in the relative value placed by the 
Left and 


parliamentary 


the Right on parliamentary as against extra- 
activities (e.g, mass-movements, pro- 


est demonstrations, etc.) is fundamental to an under- 


standing of their basic theory and emotions. It is a 


irritant because it must inevitably appear 


statement of Nishio’s views is 
December 13, 1958 (Asahi, 


15 A convenient concise 

1 in his 

December 14 958 
. 5 


16 This is a technical term in Japanese socialist vocabulary 


speech of 


used to distinguish campaigns for ad hoc objectives (e.g. 
wage increases, tax reductions, the right to organize) from 


the struggle to seize the power of the State 
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at the practical and planning levels of all the Party's 
activities. Both groups agree that “daily struggies’’’® 
are vital for mobilizing support and for establishing 
leadership over the activities of kindred organizations 
such as trade unions.’’ The stress attached to such 
activities of one of the things which distinguish the 
Japanese Socialist movement from the British Com- 
monwealth Labour movements. It is partly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that in Japan it is unusual for a 
trade union to be affiliated directly with the Party, 
and by the absence of any tradition of voluntary can- 
vassing by ordinary members (indeed, house-to-house 
canvassing is illegal during election campaigns, and 
Socialist Party organizers consider that any amend- 
ment of the law in this respect would assist the con- 
Both 


parliamentary activities as very important but, whereas 


servative party). Right and Left regard extra- 
to the Right they must never overshadow parliamentary 
activity and must be conducted within the law, the Left 
will use mass movements as an alternative to parlia- 
mentary action and have indeed played an active part 
in movements involving physical violence (such as the 
resistance to the enlargement of Sunakawa military air- 
field in 1956 and the barricading of Education Ministry 
lectures on ethics in 1958). Moreover, unlike the Left, 
the Right (and the unions which support them) will 
not countenance an unlawful strike even if they dis- 
agree with the law in question, nor will they use force 
to prevent the extension of a Diet session (normal 
tactics for the Left). In the present controversy as 
in the past, this issue was to the fore in the demands 
of the Right for the reform of the Party."* 
Invelved in this issue is the relationship between 
the Socialist Party and the Japanese Communist Party. 
Here again the 1955 settlement was no more than an 
unsatisfying compromise achieved with great difficulty. 
While the Left parted reluctantly with the provision 
in their platform which permitted temporary co- 
operation with the Communists for tactical purposes,’” 
one of the principal objections of the Right to the 
new platform was that it contained no explicit pro- 
hibition of “joint struggles.” Since the specific griev- 
ances of both the Socialist and the Communist parties 
are frequently the same, they are often conducting 
mass-movements at the same time. In this situation 
the Socialists (because of their small numbers) are faced 
with the alternatives of cooperating or being eclipsed. 
With the return of emphasis on mass-movements, the 
Socialist Party, while it persists in refusing to cooperate 
level, has to condone joint 


at the national come 





17 See for example Platform, Section a. 24-26. 

18 See for example the statement of the Nishio group’s 
policy for the Convention (Asahi, June 29, 1959). 

19 Section III. 5 
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struggles at the lower levels. To the Right one of the 
principal reasons for the Party’s failure to advance 
electorally is its similarity in the eyes of the public 
to the Communist Party. The demand of the Right 
that the Party make a clean break with collaboration 
and violence has accordingly become more insistent.*° 

Since different a*titudes to the Peace Treaty had 
been the immediate cause of the Socialists’ split in 
1951, it was inevitable that Japan’s stand regarding 
the Cold War, the degree of her cooperation with 
the United States, and defense policy should be the 
most difficult obstacles to affect the 1955 merger. Here 
the victory was substantially with the Right. The fin- 
ally accepted statement of policy stipulates that the 
Partv shall oppose the “present rearmament, that the 
de‘ense forces shall be “progressively reduced,” and 
that the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty is to be abolished 
“in parallel with” the establishment of a Four-Power 
For Eastern non-aggression and collective security 
system. The Left fought these provisions to the very 
last, arguing that they amounted to condoning both 
the ‘Treaty and some degree of rearmament.”* The 
policy adopted also replaced the aggressively anti- 
American neutrality of the Left platform with a more 
temperate neutrality carefully critical of both camps. 
Pacifism, however, has a strong appeal to the Japanese 
trade 
confronted by the tremendous differences between the 


electorate.** Moreover, the union movement, 


wage-paying capacity of large and small employers 
in the same industry, has tended to promote unifying 
struggles on issues of foreign policy rather than on 
wage demands. These factors have continued to push 
the Party’s foreign policy to the Left. Inevitably the 


Government’s decision in August 1958 to commence 


negotiations for the revision of the Security Treaty 
intensified this trend. The climax was reached on 

20 This is prominent in all Right speeches and articles 
in the present controversy. For a detailed argument along 
these lines see the article of Professor Scki in Gekkan 
Shakaito, No. 25, July 1959, p. 47. 

21 Asahi, October 19, 1955. The finally accepted foreign 
and defense policies are spelt out in greater detail in the 
Statement of Policies (Seisaku Taiko) than in the Platform 

22 Evidence of this 
Opinion Polls on the revision of the Security Treaty. For ex- 
ample in an Asahi poll, published on January 19, 1960, in 
which a plurality (29 percent) opposed revision (25 per- 
cent in favor; 40 percent unable to answer) an important 
element seems to have been the attitude that revision increased 
the chances of Japan’s becoming embroiled in war (38 per- 
cent as against 27 percent taking the contrary view). Al- 
though a plurality (48 percent) denied that in the present 


is available in the recent Public 


international situation armaments were unnecessary, a majority 
(51 percent) opposed increasing the forces (32 
percent in favor) and a plurality (35 percent) favored 
neutrality over any other method of providing for Japan’s 
security. 


defense 
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March 9, 1959 when the Party’s Secretary-General 
Mr. Asanuma leading a 


China, “American 


“common enemy” of China and Japan. This it was 


‘legation to Communist 
referred to Imperialism” as the 
impossible for the Right Wing to accept. The treaty 
issue has also given another illustration of the tra- 
ditional differences between left and right on tactics 
While agreeing that the treaty 
pact, Mr. Nishio vigorously 


stand as abstract and irresponsible, 


should be re placed by a 


Four-Power ittacked the 


Party’s present 


arguing that the Party, whose object was to win the 


trust of the electorate, ought to present practicable 


proposals for replacing the present treaty 


The prevailing mood at the time of the merget 


was one of confidence in the future: a membership of 


100,000 was fixed as a realistic goal for the immediate 


future. By February 1958, when the 14th Party Con- 


vention met, it was obvious that such hopes were not 


to be realized.** The situation confronting the Conven- 


tion was that membership was about 56,000 (by the 


time of the split it had risen to perhaps 65,000), o1 


only 0.11 percent of the electorate (whereas the Liberal- 


Democratic Party had 300,000 Of these 52.7 per- 


cent were workers Farmers accounted for the next 


largest category 22.9 percent—one member for every 


150 farm households, Only 9.8 percent of the member- 


ship came from the proprietors of the host of “medium 


and small scale enterprises’ which characterize the 
Membership over the age of 50 


As the result of bad management it 


Japanese economy. 
fell off steeply 
was also weak in the important “twenties,” the age 


group possessing the highest proportion of Socialist 
voters.”" Party branches existed in only a third of the 
municipalities and 70 percent of these branches were 
urban. Eighteen percent of the branches had less than 


10 members and another 18 percent had 10 to 29 


This weakness at the grass-roots was elo- 


members. 
quently attested in election results, for whereas the 
Party held roughly 30 percent of the seats in the Diet, 


the corresponding percentages for Local Government 


23 The policy of Mr 
out in Nihon Shakai Shimbun, July 13, 1959 

24 The information in this section is derived principally 
Report of 14th Con- 


Nishio’s group at that time is set 


from Heiwa to Shakaishugi no Tame 
vention), pp. 64-81. 
25 The following are the percentages of members who are 
distributed 
‘ 


5; clerical 22.7; transport 18.3; 


workers, according to employment: manufact- 


uring 3 mining 8.4; tele- 
communications 6.6; construction 3.1; service 2.8 

26 Percentage distribution of membership by age is as 
follows: Thirties 35; Forties 23.4; Fifties 
14.5; Sixty and over 4.3. From a peak in the “twenties” 
Socialist Exactly the 
reverse is the cas. with Liberal Democrat voters. See polls 


[wenties 22.0 


votes taper off steadily with age 


appearing in Mainichi, August 26, 1959 and Toyko Shimbun, 


February 24 and 25, 1960. 
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assemblies were: prefectures 18.5; cities and urban 


wards 4.62; towns and villages 0.61. 
The 14th Convention endorsed a report (drafted 
the Party’s middle-rank, 


which attributed this situation to the Party’s 


principally by salaried of- 
ficials 
failure to take a leading role in expressing the various 
grievances of local citizens and workers. This in turn 
it explained by the composition of the Party’s execu- 
tive committees and office-bearers at all levels—national, 
prefectural, and local. The principle of selection had 
not been ability but the maintenance of a _ balance 
among the various factions; for example, the composi- 
tion of the National Executive since 1955 was by ar- 
rangement kept roughly at the ratio of 6 to 4 between 
Left and Right. Secondly, at all levels those elected 
were, almost to a man, members of the Diet or a local 
legislature. There were financial as well as traditional 
reasons for this: a member in receipt of a public salary 
as a legislator can be expected to serve on Party organs 
without payment. In addition to this economy, legis- 
lators constitute a principal source of the Party’s regular 
income. In September 1957, in 17 of the 24 prefectures 
submitting returns, more revenue was received from 
the monthly levy on the public salaries of Socialist 
legislators than from the monthly membership capita- 
Central 
(20,000 yen per MP) 


“legislative research subsidy,” paid direct to the Party 


tion fees received from the branches. At 


Headquarters the monthly 
by the Treasury, exceeds the monthly capitation fees 
paid by the prefectures and the affiliated unions com- 
bined Such leaders became engrossed in matters of 
legislative policy to the exclusion of other vital Party 
These elected office-bearers, while 


matters nursing 


their constituencies, neglected their duties and the 


entire burden fell on the handful of underpaid and 
undervalued employees. The latter were tied to their 
desks by the large volume of paper work imposed on 
them by the cumbrous system of administration and 
were unable to move about and organize their areas.?* 
For the first time attempts had recently been made to 
appoint paid organizers but lack of funds rendered 
these attempts unsuccessful. 

From the report it is also evident that the multi- 


member constituency system plays an important part 


in preventing the expansion of Party membership. In 


Japan with its low level of unionization and its tradi- 
tional pattern of personal and boss relationships, a 
candidate’s electoral support depends to a considerable 

7 Law No. 52 of 1953. Enacted by the Diet on July 9, 
1953 

28 These numbered about 100 at Central Headquarers 
and another 250 scattered among Prefectural Headquarters 
and the Despite fairly high educational 
qualifications, many received errand-boy wages (often with- 
out social insurance benefits). 
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larger branches. 





degree on the size of the personal following of his hench- 
men and their henchmen. These may have little or 
no connection with the Party. To keep these links intact 
each of the Party’s 250 MPs has a mailing list of at 
least 10,000 followers to whom he regularly sends 
greetings and reports. The report notes that requests 
to makes these lists available for Party membership 
drives have always failed—presumably each candidate 
is afraid of poaching by the other Socialist candidates. 

The 14th Convention, confronted with such facts, 
established a standing committee to hear evidence and 
submit concrete proposals for the reorganization of 
Party organs. The establishment of this committee is 
significant for two reasons. First, the deliberations of 
the committee, by their very nature, rekindled the 
traditional left-right controversy on the nature of the 
Party and the relative importance of parliamentary 
activities. Secondly, in view of the fact that author- 
itative Japanese scholars*® tend to see the ultimate split 
as the product of an unpredicted and unprecedented 
upsurge of forces outside what the British would call 
the “Parliamentary Party,” it is noteworthy that the 
proposal to establish the committee came from paid 
officials and that it was established as the result of 
the persistence of branch delegates who successfully 
resisted efforts by the Executive and the faction leaders 
to emasculate its terms of reference. A similar upsurge 
is evident in the conference of the “active members” 
of branches, held in September 1958. Hitherto they 
had been content to hold study groups; now they at- 
tacked the leadership for its passiveness.*° 

A succession of electoral defeats added intensity to 
the factional controversy. Encouraged by their dram- 
atic success in the 1956 House of Councillors elections 
when their share of the vote increased by 9 percent 
in the national constituency and 13 percent in the 
local constituencies), the Socialists entertained high 
hopes for the May 1958 House of Representatives 
election. Their vote however increased by only 2.7 
percent. This was regarded by the Party as a defeat 
paiticularly by the 20 percent of sitting members who 
lost their seats). In the prefectural and municipal 
elections in April 1959 the Party failed to make any 
spectacular advances and its prestige was injured by 
the loss of the governorship of Hokkaido (which the 
Party had held for 12 years) and by an increase in 
the Liberal-Democrats’ majority in the key Tokyo 
area. Then in June 1959, in the House of Councillors 
election, the Party suffered its first decline since the 
debacle of 1949: its percentage share of the vote fell 

in the national constituency from 30.5 (1956) to 


26.5; in the local constituencies from 38.0 to 34.1. 

No accurate analysis of the occupational distribution 
of voters at the time of the House of Councillors elec- 
tion is available. An opinion poll, taken by the 
Mainichi, two months later showed the following per- 
centages of each occupational category (male) support- 
ing the Socialists: unskilled and casual labor 43.6; 
office workers in large enterprises 43.6; artisans 37.3; 
employees of medium and small-scale enterprises 31.1; 
students and persons not employed 20; farmers and 
fishermen (proprietors) 19.0; professional and man- 
agerial (large enterprises) 16.0; shopkeepers and pro- 
prietors of medium and small-scale enterprises 13.5. 
The percentages supporting the Liberal Democrats were 
26.1, 38.0, 36.5, 43.2, 46.3, 55.9, and 66.0 respectively. 
The high proportion of Liberal-Democrat supporters 
among employees of medium and small-scale industries, 
artisans, and unemployed is significant.*' 

Despite the attempts of the Executive to attribute 
these reverses to mere errors of campaigning technique, 
each faction with increasing bitterness claimed that 
the defeat was due to the domination of Party policy 
by the mistaken views of its opponents. 

The Police Duties Bill, and the tactics used by the 
Government in trying to force it through the Diet, 
provoked the widest anti-Government movement of the 
entire Showa era. Having succeeded in marshalling 
public opinion effectively, the Socialists confronted an 
important question of strategy. If the Government 
withdrew the Bill, should the Party rest content and 
end its boycott of the Diet thereby enabling essential 
noncontentious legislation to proceed? Or should it, 
relying on the mass-movement which it had at its dis- 
posal, continue the boycott and force on the Govern- 
ment a complete surrender—resignation and a Dis- 
solution? Many among the Left argued that the 
incident had proved their contention that mass move- 
ments were a more effectual safeguard of democracy 
than was the Diet: 
complete contempt of the Opposition and had agreed 


the Government had shown its 


to treat only when confronted with force. The Right, 
on the other hand, argued that to refuse to return 
to the Diet would be the negation of the parliamentary 
system of government and would alienate public 
opinion. The chief protagonist of the latter view was 
Mr. Nishio and his arguments prevailed.** 
Fortuitously, within a week an even greater fillip was 
given to Nishio’s prestige by his final acquittal in the 
Showa Denko bribery case. (The court found that 
when on behalf of the Party he accepted the money 


in question, he had considered it a general donation 





29 For example, F. Taguchi, Chuokoron, September 1959, 
p. 80 ff. 
30 Yomiuri September 7, 


1958. 
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31 Only part of these results were published (Mainichi, 
August 26, 1959). 
32 Asahi, November 12 and 13, 1958 
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without strings. The case had | hanging over his 
head since the police laid thei s in 1948 pro- 
ducing his expulsion from the Other munisters 
were involved and the fall of the Coalition cabinet 
had resulted. At the ensuir tion the Party’s 
representation fell from 143 seats 18. The dominant 


ff 


right wing of the Party suffere heavily and 
the rise of the Left—and in particul t! Suzuki fac- 
tion——dates from that tim tories pro- 
duced a number of articles in the press predicti that 
Nishio and his supporters 
tempting to curb the left 

Professor Sakisaka’s article o 158 initially 
evoked criticism from Mr. §S i who went out of his 
~ prew ul ( ry n neglect 


way to attack its 


of parliamentary Institutions I mn restraining 
the Left, however, this called rom Sohyo a 
virtual directive to which S rnative but 
to submit, since his factior 


Then Ol It t trie 


comprising Sohyo addressed 


dependent 


unions 


on Sohyo support 
manifesto 


which, while professing the rliamentary 


government and the establishment o ocialist society 


by peaceful means, denoun system 


of government by discussion” and t people’s part 


theory.” It looked askance ept of a smooth 


alternation of office betwee the two urtie Unless 
} 


pronounced 


the Party engaged in act 


class nature, the peaceful revolution could not be 


realized. Finally, it called action 


against “elements in the Party wh ntrarv to Party 


policy, are calling Communist nit al ress and 
are publicly criticizing our strugg] i nst treaty re 


vision and who during indust iorming 


rival unions.” 
tiauen of 


( onsidet . 


ring the subsequent can 
Councillors election, there 
able discontent among rank-and-fil 1 ts against 
both the Party and Sohyo leade rship x ample, both 
the nominees of the Government ilwa\ Union in 
wel lefeated and this was 
the Com 


issued 


the national constituency 
attributed to the leakage of ur votes 
Sohyo le ide 


statement attributing the Party’s defeat primarily to its 


munists.** The prompt! 
failure to make clear its working-class basis and to 
present a clear program for the socialist revolution. It 
argued that “A party which does not base itself on the 
organized power and the action of organized labour 
is not a socialist party.’ The Party could no longer 
solve its problems on the basi livision of posts 


among the factions. The center within the 


33 Ibid., December 12, 1958 
34 See the symposium in Sekai, No 
p. 156 ff 
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Se pte mber 1959. 


shifted from MPs to “activists” who 


all times lead the van of the mass-struggles. 
that, 


Parity must be 
must at 
These demands it underlined with the threat 
whereas at present Sohyo would continue its accustomed 
policy of exclusive support to the Socialists, this was 
not to be taken for granted, particularly since there 
were signs that the Communists might be mending 
their ways In view of the fact that these Sohyo 
leaders (the Left Mindo group) were part of the “anti- 
Communist Mindo group” which founded Sohyo in 
1950 as part of a movement to counter Communist 
leadership in the unions, this threat may be interpreted 
is indicating that the exasperation throughout Sohyo 
it the inactivity of the Socialists was sufficient to have 

the Sohyo leadership into making concessions 

Left. Such concessions proved insufficient, how- 
for at the annual Sohyo convention in August, 
ef{t-wing Takano faction, although unable to carry 
esolution to give political support to both the 
sts and the Communists, was able to block the 
e’s motion which pledged exclusive support 
former. It is significant that the spokesman of 


ikano faction supported his proposal with an 


leaders for returning to the 


attack on the Socialist 
Diet in the 


Police Duties Bill controversy. He argued 


that it was the organized mass-movement _ built 

around the working-class which had defeated the Bill 

ind that, had this been allowed to continue, the fall 
he cabinet would have been inevitable 

decisive factor in determining the outcome of the 

Convention when it finally assembled in Septem- 

vas Sohyo’s decision to make common cause with 

treme left whose ideology is expressed by Sakisaka 

a position to the left of Sohyo’s normal stand 

essary therefore to suggest briefly some explan- 

this move to the left within Sohyo 1) The 

replacement of the Takano leadership in Sohyo in 

mid-1955 had produced a change from militancy and 

strikes to economic objectives and negotiated 


political 


ettlements. However, since the formation of the 


secou.d Kishi cabinet in July 1957, the government 


and employers had maintained a firmer front and 
Sohyo’s new policy was winning fewer concessions. (2 
rhe successes of Sohyo nominees in Diet elections until 
1958 had enabled most leaders of national unions to 
be “kicked upstairs.” This avenue was now closing as 
electoral successes diminished. Union leaders accord- 
ingly became more interested in consolidating their 
machines to retain office in the unions. This led to 
bureaucratic leadership divorced from the rank and 
file and to dissatisfaction on the part of those whose 
promotion had thereby been arrested. (3) The lower- 

35 See Asahi, August 21, 1959. 

36 Ibid., August 28, 1959. 
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level leaders, through whom the Mindo group has for 
the last ten year exercised its control in the workrooms, 
are now being challenged by younger men brought up 
from childhood under the post-war educational system 
which inculcated assertiveness and disregard for senior- 
ity-radical qualities. Moreover, automation is remov- 
ing the justification for the prevailing wage system based 
substantially on length of service—a system in which 
the older leaders have a vested interest. The young 
men are challenging the system and the leaders. All 
this contributes to the ground-swell of radicalism.** 

+) The memory of the struggle to wrest control from 
the Communists has become dim with the passage 
of time; many have become less fearful of Communist 
resurgence in their eagerness to avail themselves of their 
undoubted organizing ability.** 

(To be concluded in the next issue 


These three factors are dealt with by Taguchi, loc. cit. 
Che third factor is dealt with in greater detail by H. Komatsu 
1960, p. 12. 


in Ekonomisuto, March 1, 
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THE PATHANS, 550 B.C.-A.D. 1957. By Olaf Caroe. New 

York: St. Martin’s Press. 1958. 521 pp. $12.50. 

This timely history, the first connected account of the 
Eastern Afghan and the Northwest Pakistan highland and 
plains tribes, covering a span of 2,500 years, is a valuable 
reference work, primarily of interest to the specialist. The four 
parts into which it is organized are: The Origins 550 B.C.- 
A.D. 1000; The Muslim Middle Ages A.D. 1000-1707 ; Durranis 
and Sikhs, A.D. 1707-1849; the British Period and After, A.D. 
1846-1956. The appended Notes, Glossary, Transliteration 
lable, Maps, extracts from the Durand Line Agreement and 
subsequent boundary decisions are most valuable. Sir Olaf 
Carve served for two decades in the (British) Indian Civil 
Service assigned to the Districts and Agencies of the Pathan 
Borderland. During World War II, he was Secretary of Ex- 
ternal Affairs to the Viceroy and in 1947, at the transfer 
of power, he was Governor of the Northwest Frontier Province. 
His intimate knowledge of the region (to which he returned 
for a brief visit in 1956) imbues his writing with freshness 
and vigor. A genuine and consistent admiration for the Pathans 
and a strong attachment for the dramatic unspoiled beauty of 
their countryside, in which he spent half a lifetime, lends 
warmth and color to the whole volume. This accounts in no 
small measure for the spirited and perceptive qualities which 
characterize all but those portions of the book devoted to 
the Muslim Middle Ages, which are presented on the whole 
in a familiar undistinguished pattern of dynastic history. 
Caroe’s many insightful analyses of when, how and why 
British administrative policies failed among the Pathans, the 
degree of his ability to empathize with the conquered, to 
understand their reactions in terms of their cultural values 
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reminds one, in part of J. S. Furnivall’s writing on Burma. For 
example, Caroe observes: “The fundamental problem lay in 
the fact that the British were attempting to deal with the 
Pathans of the plains according to the standards of an 
imported European-type administration, while leaving their 
immediate neighbors, the Pathans of the hills, in a state of 
undiluted tribalism . . . And most difficult of all they came 
armed with laws, and regulations which had not necessarily, 
as seen by the people, any relevance whatsoever to the stand- 
ards by which Pathan society lived” (pp. 346-47). 

However, Sir Olaf is an avowed partisan, and of only those 
tribes (among the many sub-cultures that developed from the 
parent stock) whom he designates as Pathans. All others, par- 
ticularly Western Afghans who are Durranis (also known as 
Abdalis) and the group known as Ghaljis, while ethnically 
related and having shared a common history, he regards as 
totally lacking in those character traits and the ethos that 
distinguish the true Pathan. He admits that “the distinction 
is not clear-cut between Afghan and Pathan .. . Often the 
distinction is blurred’ (p. 419). Yet he maintains that it is 
only the Pathans who possess character traits such as “man- 
liness”, courage, but above all a love of freedom, and “a 
conception of oneness, not always consciously expressed, and a 
common interest which transcends the tribal idea” (p. 420) 
With a few notable exceptions, the unflattering portrait of 
Afghans who are non-Pathan, as defined by Caroe, is con- 
sistent throughout 2,500 years. Treachery and deviousness 
are frequently ascribed to “the hand of Kabul’, but to the 
Pathans he attributes the ability even to influence for good 
the character of the lesser British Civil administrators who 
lacked the true greatness of Elphinstone: “Such greatness as 
they had they owed in part to the challenge put out by the 
people with whom they were dealing. The manliness, the wit, 
the goodfellowship, the 
some sense reflections of what they daily saw and felt and 


loyalty, even the heroism, were in 


heard of men over whom they set themselves to rule. One 
and all, 
Abbott, yes, Roberts too were more than half Pathans them- 
selves” (p. 345). Sir Olaf is blinded by love. Nevertheless one 
can find much that is of value in his work, including the 
background of the Afghan-Pakistan 
“Pakhtunistan.” 


George Lawrence, Mackeson Edwardes, Nicholson, 
current dispute over 


HELEN G. 
Bank Street College of Education, New York 
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COURT DECISION ON IPR TAX EXEMPTION 


The five-year battle of the Instit of Pacific Relations 


to obtain a court ruling on its tax-exempt StatuS as an 
educational body came much closer to final victory on March 
31 when U.S. District Judge David N. Edelstein (Southern 
District of New York) issued his verdict on th ial in this 
case which took place in Wew York from November 9th to 
19th Jast year. In a notably forthright decisior offirmed 


that the IPR was n educationa 


tion entitled to tax exemption under the law and found that 


International organiza- 


contrary to the allegation of the Commissioner of Internal 
Institute had not engaged in the dis 


propaganda and 


Revenue in 1955, the 
semination of controversial ur partisan 
had not attempted to influence the policies or opinions of 


any government or government officials He therefore 
ordered a refund of some $630 in taxes and interest to th 
International IPR 

] 


and only to the International IPR, but both legally and 


The decision relat only to the year 1955 


psychologically it constitutes an noteworthy vindication of 


the Institute and a clear-cut ruling or matter of funda- 


mental importance for many non-partisan research organ- 


izations. It also removes a major roadblock for tl 
IPR in its efforts to regain 
1955 solely because of its association with the 
IPR) 


“The issue involved in this cas is the nature of the 


American 
revoked in 


International 


exemptior 


Ihe following paragraphs are from the Judge’s decision 
plaintiff's activity in the taxable year 1955.* The only direct 
evidence of what actually happened in that year was pre 
sented by the plaintiff. This evidence was totally uncontr 
dicted and utterly unimpeached by the Government in any 


direct way. The Government's case was presented by indire¢ 
tion. It offered into evidence the report and hearings of the 


McCarran 


activities of the plaintiff in the s befo 10, and at 


Internal Securit ou cerning the 
tempted to establish their relevance ) vear 1955 by th 
plaintiff's admission that its purposes, s and pro 
Indeed, th: 


plaintiff not only admits, but insists, that it has not changed 


cedures have not changed in the in 


The government’s position, therefore, becomes double edged 


Che plaintiff can persuasively arg properly to be 
described in 1955 by the evider t presented court and 
that this description is equall overed 
by the McCarran Committe: port le! n this 
case the shadow of a scintilla plaint 
iff's case for the year 1955 er thar iat which can be 
dragged in by the back @oor on the flim of what 
it is in effect no more than the plainti f not guilty 
to the ancient charges against it oO it is in this case 
that the plaintiff has for the first court” 
on those charges. The Government has not seen fit to join 
issue with the plaintiff, on this st opportunity for joinde: 
in any meaningful way. It may be conceded that evidence 


] 2 


of operations in prior years may be relevant. But it is highly 


doubtful that evidence of remote years may considered 


f 


relevant in the complete absence of evidence of any recent 


* The Government, in post-trial memoranda, raises the issue 


that under the plaintiff's constitution (see finding of fact 
Number 3), non-exempt activities are not excluded. I am 
satisfied that the plaintiff has met the burden of dispelling 
any ambiguity that a strained reading of the 
suggest. Moreover, even laboratory experiments in pure science 
may be said to be undertaken with an ulterior objective of 
the improvement of mutual relations between peoples, with- 
out remotely suggesting any non-educational function 


provision may 
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prior years, on the basis merely of the flimsy linkage of the 
plaintiff's unyielding cry of not guilty to charges which it 
now for the first time gets the meaningful opportunity to 
refute. Nevertheless, a pre-trial denial of plaintiff's motion 
for summary judgment was bottomed on the ground of the 
admissibility of the report. It does not appear that the issue 


of relevance was argued to or specifically considered by 
the court, and the earlier ruling is not necessarily binding 
as law of the case. But because the ruling has some theoretical 
basis, I am reluctant to disturb it. Moreover, the ruling is 
slightly strengthened by the fact that the plaintiff's evidence 
necessarily involves the earlier years to some extent. Con- 
sequently, although I regard the ruling of the admissibility 
of the evidence as doubtful, I shall adhere to it 

“But if the Government succeeds in introducing this report 
into evidence essentially in reliance on the “‘no change” argu- 
ment, it succeeds in the same stroke in conveying its own 
appraisal of the weight of that evidence. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment’s tactics in opposing the plaintiff's suit speaks so 
eloquently about the relative weight of the evidence as almost 
leaning 


to spare the court the burden of weighing it. By 


on the slender thread of the “no change” argument and 
relying exclusively on the committee hearings and report, 
the Government concedes that it cannot specifically meet 
issues posed for the later years by the plaintiff's case; and 
if it cannot meet those issues, refusing even the attempt, the 
“no change’ argument must inevitably be resolved in the 
plaintiffs favor. The plaintiff utilized its “day in court” 
to make its record in the way in which it thought that record 
ought to be made, as any plantiff in any lawsuit is allowed 
to do Phe 


which the plaintiff was not free to present its own case in its 


legislative report was based upon hearings in 
own way. In choosing to rely exclusively on the latter, the 
Government has not only not truly joined issue, but it 
appears to invite the Court’s adverse decision. It is quite 
apparent that the Government, notwithstanding the con- 
scientious and competent efforts of its trial attorneys, was 
unprepared to meet the plaintiff's case.” 

Copies of the full text of the court decision and of an 
announcement giving the background of the trial and the list 
of witnesses who appeared, or had agreed to appear, for the 
IPR are obtainable on request from the IPR office at 
Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 


WILLIAM L. HOLLAND, Secretary General 
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